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The purpose of this study was to identify evidence-based practices (EBPs) 
for teachers of students with disabilities. A review of 13 trustworthy web¬ 
sites yielded 61 EBPs relevant, as determined by this author, to teachers 
of students with disabilities. The EBPs were organized into six categories: 
schoolwide framework, literacy instruction, math instruction, assess¬ 
ment, behavior and social skills instruction, and transition. EBPs were 
organized, within each category, by student(s), age, and need. This was 
followed by the EBP’s critical elements, the website that provided the re¬ 
search, and brief implementation details. 


Teachers of students with disabilities need to know what works—spe¬ 
cifically, what practices have research and scientific evidence proving their ef¬ 
fectiveness based upon students’ individualized needs, the characteristics of 
their disability, and other skill strengths and deficits. To improve outcomes for 
students with disabilities the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 and the In¬ 
dividuals With Disabilities Act of 2004 mandated instructional programs and 
practices based on scientific research. Over the last ten years, teachers, school 
administrators, and researchers have shown an increased interest in identify¬ 
ing and implementing evidence-based practices (EBPs). EBPs are instructional 
techniques that meet a prescribed criteria related to research design and have the 
greatest potential to improve meaningful outcomes for students with disabilities 
(Cook & Cook, 2013; Cook, Smith, & Tankersley, 2011; Odom et al., 2005; 
Slavin, 2002). In addition to clarifying the definition of EBPs, Cook and Cook 
(2013) clarified four important characteristics of EBPs: “they are not guaranteed 
to work for everyone, they are difficult to implement on a broad scale, they 
are not the only consideration in instructional decision making, and differing 
standards may lead to confusion regarding what is and is not an EBP” (p. 77). 
Therefore, it is important for teachers to know what is and what isn’t an EBP, the 
needs of the students it has been proven effective for and why, what steps can be 
taken to ensure fidelity of implementation, and what standards were applied to 
deem the practice an EBP. 

In the ten years since Odom and colleagues (2005) defined EBPs in 
special education, numerous EBP databases and depositories have emerged to 
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provide researchers, school leaders, teachers, parents, students, and others with 
access to EBPs. The internet, social media, tablets, and smart devices have pro¬ 
vided teachers with wide access to published research and strategies pertaining to 
EBPs. While access to EBPs has proliferated, several researchers have acknowl¬ 
edged that the identification and use of EBPs by special educators has not in¬ 
creased and student outcomes have not improved (e.g. Boardman, Arguelles, 
Vaughn, Elughes, & Klinger, 2005; Burns & Ysseldyke, 2009; Greenway, Mc- 
Collow, Hudson, Peck, & Davis, 2013; Jones, 2009; Test, Kemp-Inman, Di- 
egelmann, Hitt, & Bethune, 2015). Test and colleagues (2015) identified the 
lack of consistent language as a key problem with online research: “practices are 
often described through a variety of terms, including research-based, evidence- 
based best practice, and recommended practice ” (p. 59). Test and colleagues ex¬ 
plored the research to practice gap explained by Carnine (1997) and added their 
specific lens of which websites teachers should trust by identifying and evaluat¬ 
ing the trustworthiness of websites providing EBPs. Test and colleagues (2015), 
among several suggestions, identified the advantageousness for studies on the 
professional wisdom to implementing EBPs and the knowledge to “decide the 
appropriateness of the practice to the learner and the surrounding environment” 
(p. 78). Further, they suggested applying “different rating systems to evaluate the 
evidence websites have for a specific practice ... one system may identify a prac¬ 
tice as evidence-based, whereas another may not” (Test et ah, 2015, pp. 78-79). 
The purpose of this study was to guide teachers so they could identify the needs 
of their student(s), identify trustworthy EBPs proven effective for those stu¬ 
dents’ needs, identify key elements to implementation of the EBPs, and provide 
the resource leading to the full research report and details of implementation. 
This study examined the websites (« = 13) categorized by Test et al. (2015) with 
the greatest level of trust to find the EBPs identified within those websites with 
the greatest quality of evidence and level of evidence - the trustworthy EBPs. 

Method 

Test et al. (2015) compiled their comprehensive list of websites that 
claimed to provide EBPs by searching Savage Controversies (the newsletter of 
the Evidence-Based Practice Special Interest Group of the Association for Behav¬ 
ior Analysis International), two articles (Cook, Shepherd, Cook, & Cook, 2012; 
Torres, Farley, & Cook, 2012), and Google searches (and then additional web¬ 
sites based on those results) of the following full and truncated terms: “evidence- 
based, research-based, scientifically-research base, promising, evidence, K-12, educa¬ 
tion, special education, speech therapy, occupational therapy, physical therapy, music 
therapy, best practices ” (p. 60). Test et al. (2015) defined EBP website inclusion 
criteria as those that: specified a list of practices that it stated were evidence 
based or research based; targeted a population that included individuals with 
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and without disabilities, aged birth to 12 th -grade; and the website had to provide 
a list or description of practices specific to birth through 12 th -grade education, 
including related services. Based on these criteria, Test et al. (2015) identified 
47 websites that claimed to provide evidence- or research-based practices for 
students with, and without, disabilities to include in their review. 

Test and colleagues (2015) coded the 47 websites based on variables 
that provided information about the EBPs contained within the site. These vari¬ 
ables included: website name & URL; purpose; practices; target population; 
quality of evidence; and level of evidence. Quality of evidence was coded as 
explicit (website listed specific list of study quality characteristics), implicit (web¬ 
site referred to a source of criteria), and not found (website’s quality of evidence 
was neither explicit nor implicit). Levels of trust were coded as trust, trust with 
caution, and do not trust and were identified first, by the quality of evidence (had 
to be explicit to be designated as trust) and then, by adding the filter, level of 
evidence which was coded through three measurable levels: convincing, partially 
convincing, and unconvincing. Lastly, all websites that were categorized as trust 
contained explicit lists of criteria that established the quality of evidence for the 
practices identified. 

Of the 47 websites examined, 16 were categorized as trust based on 
the quality of evidence (trust with caution, n = 11; do not trust, n = 20). Of 
the 16 websites identified as trust, 13 were identified with an explicit level of 
evidence (implicit, n = 0; not found, n = 3) (2015, p. 75). The 13 websites iden¬ 
tified as trust (quality of evidence) and explicit (level of evidence) provided the 
sample for this study. These websites provide EBPs that address a variety of stu¬ 
dents’ needs and require a variety of background knowledge and environmental 
support to implement with fidelity. The purpose of this study was to identify 
EBPs for teachers based on the highest quality of evidence and level of evidence. 
Therefore, this study examined each of the 13 websites to identify only the EBPs 
categorized with the individual website’s highest quality of evidence and highest 
level of evidence. The websites utilized here were: asha.org; bestevidence.org; 
umass.edu/schoolcounseling; nationalautismcenter.org; intensiveintervention. 
org; nrepp.samsha.gov; nsttac.org; promisingpractices.net; coalition4evidence. 
org/wordpress; iris.peabody.vanderbilt.edu/ebd; rti4success.org; autismpdc.fpg. 
unc.edu; ies.ed.gov/ncee/wwc. 

The 13 websites identified with trust all utilized rating systems, internal 
or external, that identified the quality of evidence and level of evidence of an 
EBP. In this study, each website’s EBP rating system was reviewed to identify 
only the EBPs with the greatest level of quality of evidence and level of evi¬ 
dence. Bestevidence.org (Best Evidence Encyclopedia) is one of the 13 websites 
that underwent this EBP rating system review process. Bestevidence.org was 
identified with the top rating (trust) and it was identified as having explicit 
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quality of evidence and explicit level of evidence. This was based on the inter¬ 
nal rating scales utilized to determine quality and level of evidence. Within the 
website, Bestevidence.org categorized EBPs as top-rated, limited evidence, and 
other programs. Since this study only focused on top-rated programs, the other 
programs (limited evidence and other programs) were excluded and the top- 
rated programs advanced to the next stage. Bestevidence.org categorized levels 
of evidence as strong evidence of effectiveness, moderate evidence of effectiveness, or 
limited evidence of effectiveness. The standards for each category were explicit. For 
example, strong evidence of effectiveness meant that there have been at least two 
studies, one of which was a large randomized or randomized quasi-experimental 
study, or multiple smaller studies, with a sample size-weighted effect size of at 
least +0.20, and a collective sample size across all studies of 500 students or 
20 classes. 

The final filter for inclusion was that the EBP had to be relevant to 
teachers of students with disabilities. This filter included EBPs typically imple¬ 
mented by teachers in: classrooms, homes, hospitals, mental health facilities, 
and in other settings; and specially designed instruction, transition services, and 
instruction of behavior and social skills. This filter excluded EBPs implemented 
primarily by professionals other than teachers such as related service providers, 
nurses, and medical professionals. 

Results 

Twelve of the 13 websites categorized by Test et al. (2015) provided 
EBPs that were relevant to teachers. One website, coalition4evidence.org (Coali¬ 
tion for Evidence-Based Policy, 2015), did not provide EBPs relevant to teachers 
and therefore it was not represented in the results. This finding was consistent 
with the website’s stated purpose - to increase governmental effectiveness. The 
remaining 12 websites provided 61 EBPs that emerged as trustworthy based 
on the search criteria. The EBPs were organized into the following categories: 
schoolwide framework (n = 3); literacy instruction (n = 9); math instruction 
(« = 2); assessment (» = 1); behavior and social skills instruction (» = 23); and 
transition (« = 23). The results of each category were organized by student need 
and within a continuum of supports similar to a multi-tier system of support 
(MTSS) framework. 

The results in the tables are presented first, with all students and all ages 
and progress based on student characteristic and/or classification and a specific 
age range. For example, literacy instruction starts with EBPs for all students 
then EBPs for students who are beginning readers and/or struggling readers. The 
behavior and social skills instruction category is presented first for all students 
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and progresses to students by age, then students who are displaying specific be¬ 
haviors then students who are classified with Autism Spectrum Disorder (ASD), 
then students with ASD by age etc. (see Figure 1). The transition category for 
students aged 14 and older, was organized by skill (e.g. counting money , food 
preparation, safety) and the corresponding EBPs for that skill are provided with 
it (see Figure 2). 

Discussion 

The findings in this synthesis of internet sources provide teachers with 
a sample of trustworthy EBPs provided by trustworthy websites. As Test and 
colleagues (2015) posited, teachers don’t always have the time or expertise to 
identify EBPs through the literature so they turn to websites to provide them 
with EBPs. The EBPs provided in this synthesis only emerged because Test et al. 
categorized the websites that provided them as trustworthy. There are however 
numerous EBPs that would meet the individual filters of the categories of qual¬ 
ity of evidence and level of evidence that are not included in this synthesis. One 
example of this is PBIS which was included in these results because of the spe¬ 
cific research around the EBP, Safe & Civil Schools PBIS provided by nrepp.sam- 
sha.gov. Pbis.org (Center on Positive Behavioral Interventions and Supports), 
and any EBPs it provides, was excluded from this research because the website 
was categorized at trust with caution (Test et al., 2015) due to the overall quality 
of evidence and level of evidence. Fforner, Sugai, and Lewis (2015), the three 
co-directors of the Center on Positive Behavioral Interventions and Supports, 
authored a detailed account of the research supporting PBIS as an EBP. In it, 
all research procedures and standards, the specific prevention tiers and/or inter¬ 
ventions, and all necessary citations were included. As an individual EBP, PBIS 
would meet the standards set by Test and colleagues as trustworthy. This serves 
as an example for numerous other EBPs that were excluded due to the overall 
quality of evidence or level of evidence of the website and not the EBP itself. 
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Figure 1. Trustworthy Evidence-Based Practices in Instruction, Assessment, and Intervention. 
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Figure 2. Trustworthy Evidence-Based Practices in Transition 


Transition (all from NSTTAC) 


Skill 

EBP 

Banking Skills 

-Community-based instruction 
-Constant time delay 
-Simulations 

Communication Skills 

-Least-to-most prompting 

Counting Money 

-One-more-than strategy 

Employment Skills 

-Community-based instruction 
-Response prompting 

Food Preparation and Cooking 
Skills 

-Computer-assisted instruction 
-Constant time delay 
-Least-to-most prompting 
-Response prompting 
-Video modeling 

Functional Life Skills 

-Backward chaining 
-Constant time delay 
-Forward chaining 
-Least-to-most prompting 
-Progressive time delay 
-Self-monitoring 
-Simultaneous prompting 
-System of most-to-least prompting 
-Total task chaining 

Goal Attainment 

-Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction 

Home Maintenance Skills 

-Response prompting 
-Video modeling 

Increased Financial skills 

-Extended career planning services after gradu¬ 
ation 

Integration Skills 

-Community-based instruction 
-Mnemonic strategies 

Job Application Skills 

-Mnemonic strategies 

Job Specific Skills 

-Computer-assisted instruction 
-Constant time delay 
-Self-management 

Laundry Tasks 

-Response prompting 

Leisure Skills 

-Constant time delay 
-Response prompting 
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Purchasing Skills 

-Community-based instruction 
-Least-to-most prompting 
-One-more-than strategy 
-Progressive time delay 
-Response prompting 
-Simulations 

Safety Skills 

-Community-based instruction 
-Least-to-most prompting 
-Progressive time delay 

Social Skills 

-Response prompting 

-Self-management 

-Simulations 

Specific Job Skills 

-Least-to-most prompting 

To teach student participation 
in IEP meetings 

-Published curricula, Self-Advocacy Strategy 

To promote student participa¬ 
tion in IEP meetings 

-Published curricula, Check and Connect 

To teach student participation 
in IEP meetings 

-Published curricula, Self-Directed IEP 

To teach student knowledge of 
Transition Planning 

-Published curricula, Whose Future is it Any¬ 
way? 

Note. NSTTAC = nsttac.org (National Secondary Transition Technical Assistance 
Center) 


A major limitation of this study is that its results are highly subjective. 
The purpose of this study was to provide teachers of students with disabilities 
with trustworthy EBPs from trustworthy websites. A non-scientific approach 
for inclusion or exclusion of an EBP was utilized without a set language for 
terminology; as a result, this author took many liberties toward determining 
which EBPs were relevant for a teacher and which were not. Test et al. (2015) 
suggested that researchers come to consensus on a “minimum set of acceptable 
criteria for determining the quality of a study” (p. 78). The fact that some EBPs 
known to have the strongest level of quality and the strongest level of evidence 
are not found in these results speaks to the need for consistent language and 
standards in the field of research. This author acknowledges that this list is far 
from exhaustive and welcomes further discussion as what to include in future 
EBPs and how to more effectively identify and provide EBPs to teachers via 
online sources. 
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Implication for Practice and Suggestions for Future Research 

The results of this synthesis can provide teachers of students with dis¬ 
abilities with EBPs based on the needs of their students and a few critical ele¬ 
ments toward implementation. This author hopes that more teachers begin to 
read research and that research is provided in a way that is scientifically sound 
and accessible to current and future professionals, students with disabilities, and 
families. The organization of this synthesis, what EBPs are included, and what 
EBPs are not, can guide the format of future online depositories of EBPs. De¬ 
positories should use consistent language, be explicit as to which students’ needs 
the EBP was found effective for, and include critical elements toward imple¬ 
menting the EBP with fidelity. 
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